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SPAIN. 

SEVILLE. 

By  Consul  Wilbur  T.  Gracey. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  Seville  consular  district,  which  com- 
prises the  Provinces  of  Cadiz,  Hiielva,  Seville,  Cordoba,  Caceres,  and 
Badajoz,  has  a  population  of  5,170,000,  and  an  area  of  54,059  square 
miles  in  which  are  located  48  cities  and  519  towns.  The  principal 
port  of  entry  is  Seville,  a  city  of  about  170,000  inhabitants  on  the 
Guadalquivir  Kiver,  54  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  other  ports  are 
Huelva  and  Cadiz ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  merchandise  that 
finds  its  way  from  Huelva  into  the  Provinces  of  Caceres  and  Badajoz, 
with  which  that  port  has  direct  railway  connections,  their  importa- 
tions are  practically  all  for  local  consumption,  though  most  of  the 
exportations  (consisting  principally  of  minerals)  from  the  Province 
of  Huelva  are  shipped  from  the  port  of  the  same  name. 

The  population  of  the  district  is  mainly  agricultural,  though  Seville 
has  considerable  industrial  development,  and  is  well  known  for  its 
cork  manufactories,  bottling  of  olives,  and  preparation  of  olive  oil 
and  green  sulphur  oil  (extracted  from  olive  stones).  Wages  are  low, 
which  keeps  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  down;  but 
Seville  has  a  large  number  of  wealthy  farmers  and  planters,  as  well 
as  retired  business  men  and  members  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  resi- 
dent in  the  city,  and  these  classes  call  for  the  luxuries,  which  the 
laboring  classes  would  be  unable  to  afford. 

Financial  Conditions. 

No  special  incidents  were  chronicled  in  the  financial  market  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  when  all  exports  stopped,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Spanish  banks  refused  to  honor  drafts  against  Ameri- 
can credits  or  drawn  on  American  firms.  Business  was  practically 
paralyzed  during  August  and  September,  but  by  the  end  of  the  latter 
month  drafts  were  being  again  cashed  in  a  more  or  less  normal  way. 

The  only  other  point  of  special  significance  was  the  gradually  ad- 
vancing value  of  the  silver  peseta,  which  for  many  years  had  been  in- 
ferior in  value  to  the  franc  and  the  gold  peseta.  The  silver  peseta, 
however,  continually  increased  in  value  until  by  the  end  of  the  year 
it  was  practically  on  a  parity  with  gold,  a  condition  that  had  before 
been  unlmown. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war  the  cost  of  living  increased  perceptibly 
and,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  and  lack  of  work — many  persons 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  shutting  down  of  some  of  the 
industries,  especially  in  the  mines — fears  were  entertained  of  serious 
consequences.     Some  demonstrations  took  place  before  the  offices  of 
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the  ojovernor  and  mayor,  but  no  serious  consequences  apparently 
resulted.  The  steady  advance  in  prices,  however,  seriously  affected 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  community,  and  the  masses  were  obliged 
to  confine  their  expenditures  to  necessities.  The  price  of  bread  rose 
twice  during  the  latter  part  of  IDl-t  and  again  in  the  early  part  of 
1915,  while  such  necessities  of  the  common  people  as  codfish,  chick 
peas,  beans,  etc.,  have  been  continually  increasing  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 
Municipal  Enterprises — Building  Activities. 

Bu.ilding  improvements  were  continued  throughout  the  city  of 
Seville  dui'ing  the  year.  After  widening  the  streets,  new  facades 
were  built  to  the  structures  that  had  been  i)artially  demolished  and 
some  now  buildings  were  constriicted.  The  military  barracks  were 
completed  and  the  building  for  the  new  municij^al  abattoir,  costing 
about  $300,000,  Avas  finished,  but  has  not  yet  been  cMjuipped.  Plans 
for  new  prisons  and  new  school  and  Government  buildings  are  under 
consideration. 

The  city  water-supply  system  was  considerably  extended  during 
the  year,  and  work  Avas  carried  on  in  the  improvement  of  the  drain- 
age system.  The  establishment  of  a  competing  electric-light  com- 
pany, resulting  in  competitive  rates  for  light  and  power  purposes, 
placed  the  city  in  a  better  position  as  regards  this  i)articular. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  of  the  Spanish-American  Ex- 
position progressed  slowly.  The  buildings  are  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture and  will  be  used  for  educational  and  exhibition  purposes  after 
the  exposition.  The  palace  of  decorative  industries  was  completed, 
but  the  i)alacc  of  fine  arts  is  still  under  construction.  The  laying 
out  of  the  grounds  was  carried  (m  with  considerable  success  and  sev- 
eral extensions  of  the  local  park  were  put  under  cultivation. 

Work  on  the  Alfonso  XIII  Canal  progressed  slowly  during  the 
year,  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  chaotic  conditions  resulting  from  the 
Avar.  The  proposals  for  the  construction  of  a  movable  bridge  OAer 
the  canal,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $-200,000,  Avore  opened.  Plans  for 
this  bridge  Avere  submitted  by  tAvo  American  firms,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  one  of  these  Avill  be  successful.  It  is  hoped  that  much 
of  the  material  may  be  secured  from  America,  though  the  contract 
for  construction  is  to  be  given  to  a  Spanish  firm. 

Plans  Avere  made  for  the  extension  of  the  traniAvay  lines  along  the 
Avenida  de  la  Reina  Victoria  to  Tabladilla.  to  serve  the  ncAv  resi- 
dence district  on  that  aAcnue,  but  actual  Avork  Avas  not  commenced. 
The  construction  of  this  traniAvay  Avill.  it  is  expected,  do  a  great  deal 
to  urbanize  the  avenue  mentioned,  and  further  building  Avill  un- 
doubtedly take  place. 

The  construction  of  apartment  houses  continued  throughout  the 
year.  Rentals  continued  abnormally  high,  oAving  to  the  scarcity  of 
buildings  suitable  for  homes  and  offices. 

Growth  of  Suburban  Improvements — Cheap  Apartments  for  Workingmen. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  bu.ilding  movement  during  the 
3'ear  Avas  the  erection  of  i-esidences  in  the  outskirts  of  Seville.  The 
tendency  toAvard  suburban  life  started  Avith  the  erection  of  a  few 
detached  houses  near  the  Marui  Luisa  Park.  This  movement  re- 
ceiAcd  considerable  impetus  during  1914,  and  numerous  ncAv  resi- 
dences Avere  started,  so  that  there  is  quite  a  colony  of  suburban  houses 
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that  is  steadily  growing.  These  houses  have  from  7  to  10  rooms,  are 
modern  in  every  detail,  some  having  bathrooms  and  steam  heat,  and 
are  built  with  the  windows  in  the  outside  walls,  as  distinguished  from 
the  city  house,  with  its  patio,  on  which  its  principal  rooms  depend 
for  light  and  air. 

Among  other  improvements  was  the  erection  of  two  large,  well- 
constructed  apartment  houses  for  workingmen,  that  were  practically 
completed  in  1014,  though  not  opened  until  April,  1015.  These 
houses,  built  under  charitable  auspices,  are  intended  to  ])rovidc  work- 
ingmen with  suitable  two  or  three  room  apartments,  with  connnunity 
kitchen  and  bathrooms,  at  reasonable  prices,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  They  will  undoubtedly  prove  popular  with  the  work- 
ing people,  and  will  probably  result  in  the  erection  of  other  similar 
buildings.  Each  apartment  holder  is  provided  with  a  space  of  land 
for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  large 
playground  for  the  children. 

Shipping  Facilities — Shipbuilding — Railway  and  Road  Construction. 

Shipping  facilities  to  the  United  States,  wdiich  are  entirely  inade- 
quate for  the  trade  and  restrict  the  importation  of  American  goods 
to  this  market,  were  improved  somewhat  by  the  establishment  of  a 
line  from  Seville  to  New  York  by  the  Compahia  Santanderina  de 
Xavegacion,  with  sailings  about  every  four  weeks.  The  company 
has  seven  vessels  in  the  trade.  The  Compaiiia  Trasatlantica  and  the 
Gans  Steamship  Line  of  New  York  also  serve  this  district. 

Freight  rates  from  American  ports,  which  advanced  sharply  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war,  have  been  constantly  increasing  since 
that  time. 

A  Spanish  shipbuilding  firm  at  Cadiz  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  ten  ships  for  a  steamship  company  en- 
gaged in  the  Atlantic  trade. 

The  construction  of  the  Huelva-Ayamonte  Railway,  which  was  to 
tap  a  large  mining  district  in  the  Province  of  Huelva,  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  war. 

Some  improvement  of  the  roads  of  the  district  took  place  during 
the  year,  but  not  as  much  as  was  hoped  for.  It  is  found  that  the 
increased  use  of  automobiles  is,  however,  having  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  roads.  The  roads  adjacent  to  Seville  were  given  some  at- 
tention, and  it  is  hoped  that  these  improvements  may  continue  dur- 
ing 1915. 

Mining  Industry. 

The  mining  industry  was  seriouslj^  affected  by  the  war  and  man;^ 
of  the  mines  were  obliged  to  stop  work,  throwing  many  men  out  of 
emplojmient.  Some  of  these  were  absorbed  in  the  agricultural  works, 
but  conditions  still  remain  difficult  for  the  laboring  classes,  and  there 
is  a  shortage  of  work  and  consequent  shortage  of  money  among  them. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  Province  has  long  been  hampered  by 
lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict have  not  by  any  means  been  fully  developed.  Little  improve- 
ment in  the  transportation  facilities  took  place  during  the  year,  and 
there  appears  to  be  little  chance  of  anything  in  this  line  being  done 
during  1915  owing  to  the  general  retrenchment  in  industrial  deA^elop- 
ments  made  necessary  by  war  conditions  in  Europe. 
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Even  the  famous  copper  mines  of  Rio  Tinto  were  affected  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Many  of  the  employees  wore  dischar<;e(l  and 
others  phiced  on  half  pay,  and  for  some  time  little  shii)ment  of  ore 
was  carried  on.  Other  mines,  less  satisfactorih'  placed  as  regards 
finances,  were  even  more  seriously  affected. 

Statistics  of  mining  enterprises  during  lOl-i  are  practically  value- 
less for  comparative  purposes,  as  this  industry,  like  all  others,  was 
inunediutcly  afi'ected  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Decline  in  Exports  of  Minerals — New  Railroad  to  Copper  Mines. 

The  1014  statistics  for  the  port  of  Seville  show  that  lead  exports 
declined  by  17,515  short  tons  to  49.048  tons,  probalily  due  to  the  war; 
copper  p3'rites  by  45,557  t(ms  to  107,838  tons;  iron  ore  by  221,'215  tons 
to  4(54,717  tons;  argentiferous  lead  by  1G,.310  tons  to  (),S55  tons;  zinc 
blend  by  2,513  tons  to  3.001  tons;  and  others  similarly.  The  only 
increase  was  in  copper  (which  probal)ly  included  copper  precipitate 
containing  not  mcu-e  than  70  to  75  per  cent  copper),  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  output  of  the  Pena  de  Hierro  mines,  which  was  formerly 
shipped  through  Huelva,  came  to  Seville  last  year. 

The  only  point  of  special  interest  in  the  mining  industry  aside 
from  the  closing  of  the  mines  and  general  losses  due  to  the  war  was 
the  completion  of  the  Pena  de  Hierro  railway  line  from  the  mines  to 
Castillo  de  la  Guardas,  a  distance  of  13^  miles.  This  line,  which  is 
of  meter  gauge,  is  under  the  management  of  the  Cala  Railway  Co.  It 
was  estimated  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion  that  the  mines  had  500,000 
tons  of  minerals  awaiting  shipment.  They  are  said  to  be  able  to  ship 
between  300,000  and  350,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum,  and  will  prob- 
ably do  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  About  140,000  tons  a  year 
was  formerlj'  shipped  through  the  port  of  Huelva. 

Most  of  the  minerals  were  formerly  shipped  to  England  and  Ger- 
many, but  with  the  shutting  off  of  the  latter  market  changes  have 
been  necessary,  and  the  year  1915  will  show  a  larger  exportation  to 
thp  United  States. 

Agricultural  Conditions — Wheat  Below  Average  in  Quality. 

iVIodern  scientific  methods  of  cultivation,  Avith  the  larger  use  of 
fertilizers,  are  becoming  more  widely  adopted  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  in  the  establishment  of  model  farms  and  experiment 
stations.  An  increase  of  practically  50  per  cent  in  the  importation 
of  phosphate  lime  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  ])repared  fer- 
tilizers last  year  was  caused  by  the  increased  output  of  the  three  local 
fertilizer  plants,  the  tendency  being  to  import  the  raw  products,  which 
are  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  and  to  manufacture  the  fertilizer 
in  this  country. 

This  consular  district,  where  about  1,573,480  acres  are  planted  to 
wheat,  produced  20.475,000  bushels,  or  aljout  one-half  of  the  Spanish 
crop,  during  the  1914  season.  The  wheat  produced  in  Estremadura, 
in  this  district,  is  considered  the  best  in  Spain.  The  crops  in  1914 
Avere  judged  considerably  below  the  average,  owing  to  the  poor 
quality,  though  the  quantity  was  not  much  less  than  in  1913.  The 
weight  of  the  crop  was  9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  long,  cold  season  in  the 
spring.  The  distril)ution  Avas  irregular,  some  districts  having  most 
renumerati\e  crops,  while  in  others  conditions  were  disastrous. 
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Owing  to  the  bad  crops  there  was  a  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  bread,  the  shortage  not  being  easily  compensated  for  by 
importation  on  account  of    the    war    conditions    in    Europe,    high 
freights,  etc. 
Production  of  Olives  and  Olive  Oil. 

The  area  of  olive  orchards  in  this  consular  district  is  about 
1,427,295  acres,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  olive  acreage  in 
Spain.  The  district  produced  512,6(54:  metric  tons  of  olives  and 
83,837  metric  tons  of  olive  oil  last  vear,  as  against  728,918  metric  tons 
and  122,848  metric  tons,  respectively,  in  1913.  (Metric  ton=2,204.62 
pounds.) 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  area  under  cultivation,  the  y>vo- 
duction  of  olives,  the  amount  of  fruit  used  for  oil,  and  the  production 
of  oil  in  the  different  provinces  of  this  district,  with  the  total  for  all 
of  Spain,  during  1914: 


Province. 


Area  under 
cultivation. 


Olives. 


Total  pro- 
duction. 


Used  for 
oil. 


Olive  oil. 


Seville 

("ordoba 

Badajoz 

Caceres 

Cadiz 

Iluelva 

Total 

Total,  all  of  Spain 


Acres. 
5.52, 200 
582, 300 
108,975 
88,285 
51,335 
44,200 


Metric  tons. 
205, 537 
185,956 
47, 891 
36, 220 
19, 986 
17, 064 


Metric  tons. 
184, 033 
179, 165 
45, 498 
35, 470 
18,996 
16,117 


Metric  tons. 
29, 358 
33, 743 
8,771 
6,077 
2,993 
2,893 


1,427,295 


512,064 


479, 277 


83, 837 


3,618,900 


1,181,431       1,142,411 


207, 765 


Previously  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  residue  from  the  press- 
ing for  olive  oil  was  used  for  soap  manufacture,  but  improved  proc- 
esses of  oil  extraction  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  residue  and  the 
green  sulphur-oil  industry  has  increased.  This  oil  is  produced  from 
the  olive  stones  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  from  the  fruit. 
Exports  of  Olives  and  Oil — Prospects  for  1915  Crop — The  Orange  Trade. 

The  total  exports  of  olives  and  olive  oil  to  foreign  countries  from 
the  port  of  Seville  last  year  amounted  to  17,844  metric  tons  and 
18,051  metric  tons,  respectively.  The  United  States  took  43,C37 
gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued  at  $111,900;  1,073,938  pounds  of  green 
sulphur  oil,  valued  at  $187,472;  and  1,140,387  gallons  of  olives,  valued 
at  $1,765,737.  To  Porto  Rico  was  sent  32,310  gallons  of  olive  oil, 
valued  at  $70,247,  and  8,562  gallons  of  olives,  valued  at  $5,016;  and 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  16,145  gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued  at  $42,167, 
and  2,699  gallons  of  olives,  valued  at  $4,028. 

The  prospects  for  the  olive  cro])  for  the  1915  season  are  excellent, 
notwithstanding  the  exceptional  heat  during  August,  Avhich  affected 
the  trees  to  some  extent,  and  the  locust  ])est,  which  touched  the 
orchards  in  Cordoba.  The  rains  held  off  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  a  successful  year  is  anticipated. 

The  exportation  of  sour  oranges  from  Seville  showed  an  increase 
of  6,142  short  tons.  These  oranges  go  principally  to  Great  Britain  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  marmalade.  The  oranges  of  this  district 
were  affected  by  the  red-louse  plague  somewhat,  but  not  as  seriously 
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as  was  feared;  in  fact,  some  sections  that  were  badly  affected  a  few 
years  a^o  are  now  said  to  be  clean.  The  exportation  of  dried  orange 
peel  to  Germany,  a  biLsiness  which  has  been  l)uilt  up  durini;  the  last 
six  years,  was  entirely  stopped  by  the  war.  The  ex])ortation  of  sweet 
oranges  was  also  largely  affected  by  the  war. 
Production  of  Cork — Delay  in  Shipments  of  Agricultural  Machinery. 

Cork  and  corkwood  showed  a  slight  decrease,  due  to  the  smaller 
yield.  There  was  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  the  exportation  of 
manufactured  ])roducts  rather  than  the  raw  material,  due  to  the 
closing  of  German  markets  where  the  manufacturing  was  formerly 
carried  on.  The  product  showing  the  largest  increase  here  was  cork 
washers,  the  production  of  Avhicli  greatl^y  exceeded  that  of  previous 
years. 

Other  crops  in  the  Seville  district  were  affected  by  the  lack  of  rain 
in  April,  the  strong  Levantine  Avinds,  the  low  temperatures  in  -May, 
and  other  like  causes,  but  they  were  generally  better  than  in  the 
])receding  year. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  tonnage,  shipments  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery that  were  due  here  in  tlie  winter  to  be  sold  for  the  spring 
harvests  did  not  arrive  during  1914.  The  lack  of  shipping  during 
1915  has  also  seriously  affected  the  business  in  agricultural  ma- 
chinery of  American  make.  One  firm  alone,  which  expected  its 
machinery  to  arrive  early  in  March,  had  not  been  able  to  secure  it 
up  to  the  end  of  August,  and  in  consequence  was  unable  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  its  customers  to  provide  them  before  the  beginning  of  the 
harvests.  When  the  stock  does  arrive  it  will  have  to  be  held  over 
until  1916,  and  the  firm  therefore  anticii)ates  a  considerable  loss  of 
business  as  a  result  of  the  delay.  In  the  meantime  British  and  other 
firms  have  been  able  to  supply  machinery  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  purchased  from  American  manufacturers. 
Import  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Seville. 

The  imports  from  all  countries  into  the  port  of  Seville  in  1914 
amounted  to  378,067  short  tons,  as  against  597.339  short  tons  in 
1913.  The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  during  the 
two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


IMPORT.S. 

Cement 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton  thread 

Fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Prepared  fertilizers 

Sulphates 

Fire  clay 

Fish, cod 

Iron  and  st'iel  manufactures: 

Iron  bars 

Iron  manufactures, n.  o.  s 

Iron  plates 

Machinery,  unclassified. . 

St.K'l  bars  and  plates 

Tubes  and  pipes 

other,  excluding  wire... 

Juti' ,  raw 

Leatlier,  shoo  and  sole 

Maize 


Short  tons 

18,268 

107,523 

2,078 

1,177 

986 
2n,4I0 
14,993 

473 
11,038 
6,742 

8,536 
16,870 
2,751 
4,189 
4,032 
6,450 
4,569 
2,284 
372 
29, 9-14 


1914 


Short  tniu. 

18,185 

135,770 

2,247 

1,201 

1,323 
30,656 

2,105 

28-4 

10,317 

2,013 

0,116 

13,020 

1,775 

2,6.50 

3,821 

1,604 

3, .531 

1,205 

336 

225 


Articles. 


IMPORTS — continued. 

Oil: 

Industrial 

Petroleum 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Potatoes 

Kailway  materials 

rd.« 

Soda 

Sugar 

Tar  and  pitch 

Textiles 

Tin 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured  

Wh?at 

Wire,  copoer  and  steel 

Wood,  ana  manufactures  of: 

Planks  and  boards 

All  other 

.\1I  other  articles 


Total 697,399        378,067 


1913 


Short 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
6 


tons. 

,814 
,796 
,118 
,920 
,6r>4 
,564 

"24 
,556 

249 
,045 
,056 

,466 
,S9S 
,134 

,070 

,587 
,021 


1914 


Short  tons. 
2,367 
4,363 
2,436 
3,092 
2,835 
3,989 
4,885 
4,763 
5,812 
6,323 
2,016 

1,315 

131 

1,049 

24,980 

1,823 

64,504 


SPAIN — se^t:lle. 


The  decline  in  coal  imports  was  clue  to  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
the  shuttino-  down  of  the  mining  industries  that  normally  use  largo 
quantities  of  this  fuel ;  while  the  decrease  in  codfish  was  caused  by 
the  war  and  by  the  40  per  cent  increase  in  price  during  the  last 
months  of  the  year. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  fell  off  generally.  The  prices  of 
these  goods  were  exceptionally  low  in  Belgium  and  (jcrmany  in 
1913,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  closing  of  these  sources 
of  supph^  caused  a  general  increase  and  importation  was  quickly 
affected. 

The  large  drop  in  imports  of  maize  and  wheat  was  the  result  of 
normal  crops  of  these  grains  in  Spain  in  1914,  following  a  bad  year. 
in  1913,  when  importation  from  Argentina  became  necessary. 
Imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  imports  by  sea  into  Seville  from  the  United  States 
in  1913  and  1914  Avere  as  follows: 


Articles. 


1913 


rish.cod 

Firebricks 

Machinery: 

Agricultural.. 

other 

Oil,  lubricating... 

Paraffin 

Petroleum,  crude. 


ShoTttons. 
09 


210 

41 

1,212 

48 
4,798 


1914 


Shorltons. 
73 
31 

10 
41 

58 

70 

5,628 


Articles. 


Phosphates,  lime. 
Sausage  casing — 

Staves 

Tar 

Twine 

All  other  articles.. 


Total. 


Short  Ions. 
20,440 
20 
62 
18 
35 
254 


27, 207 


1914 


Shorttons. 
23, 451 


29, 480 


The  large  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  lubricating  oil  Avas 
caused  by  the  r.se  of  cheaper  Spanish  oils;  by  the  shutting  down  of 
the  local  mines  Avith  the  outbreak  of  the  AAar,  the  mining  companies 
being  the  largest  consumers;  and  by  the  great  increase  in  freight 
rates,  from  $5.35  to  $21.85  a  ton,  from  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  in  imports  of  sausage  casing  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  clear,  and  inquiry  from  the  largest  local  im- 
porters gives.no  definite  results.  The  casing  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  too  Avide  for  use  in  Seville,  all  imported  here  being 
for  use  in  Estremadura. 

The  absence  of  staves  from  the  1914  statistics  A-'f.s  due  to  the 
general  change  in  packing  systems  pursued  by  the  olive  exporters. 
In  order  to  reduce  costs,  they  used  the  cheaper  chestnut  staves, 
which  Avere  of  domestic  production  or  imported  from  Italy;  but 
e\'en  these  Avere  imported  in  smaller  quantities  on  account  of  the 
general  tendency  to  pack  olives  for  the  South  American  markets  in 
tin  to  avoid  breakage. 

The  firebricks  Avere  imported  by  an  American  cork  concern  that 
was  erecting  a  plant  here  for  the  manufacture  of  cork-refrigerating 
blocks. 

Porto  Eico  sent  to  Seville  last  year  450  .short  tons  of  coffee,  25 
tons  of  figs  and  dates,  and  G  tons  of  empty  sacks. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  Seville  to  the  United  States  increased  in 
value  from  $1,848,009  in  1913  to  $2,815,307  in  1914.  The  principal 
increase  was  in  green  sulphur  oil,  from  $15,211  in  1913  to  $187,472 
in  1914  (oA'er  12  times  the  quantity),  due  to  the  fact  that  this  oil, 
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which  was  previously  manufnctured  into  Castile  soap  in  Spain,  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  in  its  crude  state.  In  1912  the  exports  of 
green  sulj)hiir  oil  were  valued  at  $l()ii,000,  the  1913  decrease  being  due 
to  short  crops.  The  year's  increase  in  exports  of  olives  to  $1,705,737 
from  $1.077.to5  in  191?)  was  due  to  better  crops. 

Corkwood  shows  a  slight  decrease  for  19l4,  but  this  is  compcTi- 
sated  for  by  the  increase  of  cork  manufactures,  due  to  the  closing 
of  the  (Jerman  markets  for  the  raw  material  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  and  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  domestic  output.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  cork  washers,  which  are  being  nuich  more 
largely  manufactured  here  than  in  previous  years.  Another  reason 
for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  cork  manufactures  is  due  to  the  im- 
proved process  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  an  American  institution, 
Avhich  has  erected  a  i)lant  for  the  manufacture  of  life-preserver 
blocks  and  pressed  cork-refrigerating  blocks. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  olive  oil  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
a  shipment  valued  at  aiij^roximately  $.30,000,  which  should  ha^e  gone 
forward  in  1913,  was  delayed  until  after  the  1)eginning  of  1914.  and 
to  the  recognition  of  the  improved  purity  of  the  Spanish  oils. 
Formerly  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  Spanish  oil  was  exported 
to  Italy  and  thence  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  stiitement  shows  the  declared  value  of  merchandise 
invoiced  at  Seville  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philipiuues  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  and  a  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  year : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Antiquities 

A  rgols  (crude  tartar) 

Ch  ick  peas , 

Corks,  and  manufactures  of: 

Corks 

CorkAvood 

Manufactures 

Shavings 

Earthenware 

Iron  pyrites 

Licorice  paste  and  root 

Oils: 

Green  sulphur 

Machine 

Olive 

Olives 

Oranges,  sour 

Soap 

Wines 

All  other  articles 


'Otal. 


1913 


$15,236 
•1,001 


4,6!)9 
452,  S96 
4r>,3f)2 
120, 703 
493 
21,453 
21,910 

15,211 
1,415 

5S,  817 
,  077, 435 


1,268 

2,493 

924 


1,818,009 


?3,500 
4,344 
2,797 

4,643 
3i»<.),  094 
127,355 
12,S,  187 


18,704 
58,210 

187,472 


111,900 

1, 765, 737 

380 

1,485 

609 

890 


2,815,307 


Art  icles. 


TO  PORTO  rjco. 


Cloth,  cotton 

Garli'- 

Oil,  olive 

Olives 

All  other  articles. 

Total 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Chick  peas 

Hams 

Oil,  olive 

Olives 

Quinces 

Sausages 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


1913 


?1,279 

153,  .'>44 

5,892 

147 


S2,350 


70,247 

5,016 

316 


160,862 


7,929 


41,530 


399 

473 

1,532 

B,  436 

42, 167 

4,176 

4,628 

629 

140 

1,018 

653 

310 

148 

48,209 


CADIZ  AGENCY. 

By  CoiiNiiIar  Ase"*  James  Sinii«ler.son. 

The  trade  of  Cadiz  in  1914  in  both  imports  and  exports  suffered 
considerably  by  reason  of  the  war.  and  any  comparison  with  previous 
years  is  useless. 

The  total  exports  of  salt  during  1914  amounted  to  102.195  tons,  as 
again.st  lSii.r)()0  tons  in  1913  and  227.7.")1  tons  in  1912.  Apart  from 
the  w^v  during  tlie  last  five  months  of  the  year  the  decline  in  exports 
is  attributed  to  the  industrial  crisis  prevalent  in  Argentina  and  Uru- 
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giiay  and  to  competition  with  other  salt-producing  districts,  prin- 
cipally Torrevieja  (Spain),  The  Ring,  Avhich  governs  the  selling 
price,  demands  $2.35  per  long  ton,  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  a 
reduction  will  soon  be  forcecl  upon  them. 

The  grape  crop  was  abundant  and  the  must  produced  of  superior 
quality,  but  there  Avas  a  large  reduction  in  exports  consequent  on  the 
war. 

Imports  and  Exports,  by  Articles. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  quantity  in  short  tons  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  Cadiz  during  the 
vears  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Coal 

Coffee 

Corn 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Railway  sleepers 

Staves 

Tar  and  pitch 

Tobacco  and  products. . . 
Wheat 


Tons. 
eo,3S9 
600 
IG,  792 

1,967 

4,653 
17,053 

1,237 
12,415 

1,019 


1914 


Tons. 
43,373 
486 
1,526 

1,575 
2,533 
12,071 
1,276 
5,894 
2,734 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Bags 

T?arrt>ls 

Bottles 

Figs,  dried 

Oil,  olive 

Salt 

Sardines 

Straw  and  forage. . 
Wines  and  liquors. 


1913 


Tons. 

"21,514 

3,730 

2,286 

1,436 

405 

182,560 
1,518 


6  3,962,758 


Tons. 

0  14,600 

2,767 

1,389 

450 

484 

102, 194 

20 

1,021 

6  3,324,000 


a  Number. 


f>  Gallons. 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  Cadiz  to  the  United  States  in  1914 
showed  a  decrease  in  value  of  $13,991,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  principal  decline  being  in  wine,  where  there  was 
a  loss  in  value  of  $16,295.  Exports  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, however,  showed  only  slight  decreases,  $619  and  $10, 
respectively. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  at  Cadiz  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


TO  THE  U.MTED  STATES. 


Chestnuts 

Corkwood 

Lace 

Oil 

Sausage 

Wine 

All  other  articles. 

Total 


TO  PORTO  RICO. 


Baskets 

Books 

Chick  peas . 
Onions 


1913 


S879 

361,479 

7,233 


369, 591 


1914 


$1,671 
1,595 
980 
4,100 
1,001 
345, 184 
1,069 


355,600 


290 

597 

4,215 

354 


Articles. 


PORTO  RICO— continued. 


Wine 

All  other  articles. 


TO  PIIIUPPINE  ISL.\NDS. 


Olives 

Oil,  olive 

Playing  cards. 
Ribbon,  silk.. 

Sausage 

Wine 


Total. 


.?660 
4,141 


5,020 


5,742 


1.040 
692 


7,474 


?272 
673 


123 
341 
2,351 
3,624 
19S 
821 


7,401 


Shipbuilding  and  Shipping. 

The  shipbuilding  yard  at  Cadiz,  formerly  owned  by  the  Coiiipaiiia 
Trasatlantica,  but  now  belonging  to  the  Sociedad  Espailola  de  Con- 
struccion  Naval,  was  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  first  of  two  steamers 
of  270  feet  for  service  between  Spain  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
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was  expected  to  be  ready  for  launching  in  July,  1915,  when  the  keel 
of  the  second  steamer  would  be  laid. 

The  construction  of  a  second  program  of  warships,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1().0()0,000,  Avas  authorized  by  the  Government.  In  addition 
to  $1,800,000  for  submarine  mines  and  defenses  and  $1,200,000  for 
air  craft,  etc.,  it  will  include  4  fast  cruisers,  to  cost  about  $12,000,000; 
G  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  $0,000,000;  28  submarines,  $22,000,000; 
3  gunboats,  $18,000,000;  and  18  coast-guard  and  mine-laying  vessels, 
$1,200,000.  The  keel  plates  of  the  first  cruiser  of  this  progi'am  were 
laid  early  in  1915.  The  second  battleship  of  the  first  program,  the 
Alfonso  XIII,  is  in  commission,  and  the  third,  the  Jaime  /,  was 
expected  to  be  ready  for  speed  trials  about  the  middle  of  1915.  Tlie 
Cartagena  yard  continued  building  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers 
belonging  to  the  first  program. 

The  steamer  Principe  de  Asturias,  10,000  tons  gross,  ordered  by 
Pinillos,  Izquierdo  &  Co.  for  their  South  American  trade,  was  de- 
livered about  the  middle  of  1914,  since  Avhen  it  has  been  regularly 
emi^loyed. 

The  service  between  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  River  Plate, 
inaugurated  in  November,  1918,  by  the  Compania  Trasatlantica,  was 
maintained  in  1914,  the  firm  being  well  satisfied  with  the  i-esults. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Cadiz  during  1914 
was  2,747,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  2,157,708,  of  which  2,252  vessels, 
with  a  net  tonnage  of  1,673,294,  were  under  the  Spanish  flag.  No 
American  vessel  entered  this  port  during  the  year. 

Harbor  Works. 

Dredging  was  continued  without  interruption  throughout  the  3'^ear 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  new  quay  and  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  deep-water  channel  leading  to  the  qnay.  The 
channel  is  now  426  feet  wide  and  23^  feet  deep  at  low  tide. 

Good  progress  was  made  on  the  extension  of  the  Keina  Victoria 
quay;  the  foundations  for  a  length  of  984  feet  were  laid,  and  328 
feet  of  the  quay  wall,  up  to  low-tide  level,  was  also  built.  The  con- 
struction of  the  rest  of  the  quay  wall  was  started.  During  the  course 
of  the  present  year  (1915)  it  is  intended  to  lay  the  railway  track  and 
jnit  up  four  electric  cranes,  already  contracted  for,  on  the  quay. 

The  extension  of  San  Felipe  Breakwater  also  made  progress;  295 
feet  of  base  was  added  up  to  low-tide  sea  level  and  82  feet  above  this 
level. 

Some  progress  was  made  with  the  foundations  of  the  new  quays 
on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  the  laying  of  concrete  blocks  was 
started. 

The  board  organized  at  the  beginning  of  1914  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  lighter  service  in  the  bay  has  given  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Coal  Trade. 

Imports  of  foreign  coal  into  Cadiz  during  1914  amounted  to  43,413 
tons,  all  from  Great  Britain,  as  against  60,389  tons  for  1913.  This 
decrease  was  d'^e  principally  to  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  Ad- 
miralty to  use  domestic  coal  in  place  of  the  British  article.  The 
supi)ression  of  British  coal,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  Welsh 
descriptions  were  again  in  use  on  board  the  navy  ships  in  April,  1915. 

The  temporary  embargo  on  British  coal,  decreed  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  followed  by  the  great  increase 
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in  prices  and  the  extraordinary  rise  in  freights,  also  had  an  effect  on 
the  imports  and  caused  consumers  to  k)ok"to  the  domestic  mines  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  An  augmented  production  in  the  country 
has  resulted,  but  prices  have  not  lagged  far  behind  those  of  foreign 
descriptions.  Spain  does  not,  ho^Yever,  produce  anything  like  the 
total  quantity  of  coal  that  its  industries  and  shipping  require. 

The  coal  hulk  which  the  Anglo-Spanish  Coaling  Co.  intended 
to  lay  down  at  this  port  was  not  installed  on  account  of  the  war, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  Avork  has  only  been  postponed  until 
circumstances  are  more  favorable. 

Market  for  American  Coal. 

For  the  time  being  and  in  order  to  assist  the  country's  industries 
the  Spanish  Government  has  remitted  the  duty  and  transport  tax  on 
all  foreign  coal,  so  that  coal  from  the  United  States  suffers  less  from 
this  disability  than  before. 

In  making  offers  American  firms  should  adopt,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  methods  usually  employed  by  the  English  dealers,  with  which  all 
Spanish  buyers  are  familiar.  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
office  that  one  American  firm  of  coal  exporters  asked  the  Spanish 
buyer  to  take  for  his  account  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  discharge 
of  the  vessel  carrying  the  coal  and  to  pay  in  New  York,  in  exchange 
for  shipping  documents,  not  only  the  cost  of  the  coal,  but  also  the 
full  amount  of  freight.  Compare  these  conditions  with  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  British  coal  export  trade :  The  ship  pays  for  the  dis- 
charge up  to  her  rail  and  the  seller  allows  30  days  from  date  of  bill 
of  lading  for  the  payment  of  the  coal;  the  ship  is  allowed  to  draw 
in  advance  only  one-third  of  her  freight;  this  advance  is  charged 
in  the  invoice  and  is,  therefore,  repaid  by  the  buyer  at  30  days  from 
date  of  bill  of  lading  together  with  the  cost  of  coal.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  question  of  difference  in  selling  methods  this  con- 
sulate has  been  informed  that  American  coal  firms  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  quoting  c.  i.  f.  prices.  Of  course,  no  buyer  can  be  expected 
to  buy  a  cargo  without  knowing  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  cost  him 
delivered  at  the  port  of  discharge. 

Openings  for  American  Trade. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  at  the  present  time  for  working 
up  the  Spanish  market,  Avhen  so  many  European  countries  which 
have  hitherto  largely  monopolized  important  lines  of  Spanish  trade 
find  all  their  energies  absorbed  by  the  conflict  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. The  principal  products  in  which  American  efforts  would 
probably  meet  with  success  in  this  quarter,  in  addition  to  coal,  both 
steam  and  gas,  are  hardware  and  chemicals.  It  is  of  very  little  prac- 
tical use  to  rely  solely  on  circulars  and  correspondence,  not  all  of 
which  are  even  in  the  Spanish  language.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ask 
for  a  "  live  agent "  and  to  state  that  you  are  '*  out  for  business,"  but 
a  "  live  "  traveler  from  the  exporting  house  is  more  to  the  point. 
Besides  being  familiar  with  the  goods  he  has  to  sell  he  makes  friends 
Avith  the  buyers,  and  so  builds  up  a  connection  and  a  trade.  A  pros- 
perous steel  manufacturer's  last  words  of  advice  to  a  young  traveler 
when  starting  out  "  on  the  road  "  for  the  first  time  were,  "  Try  and 
make  business  if  you  can,  but  whatever  you  do  make  friends."  This 
can  be  done  oalj  by  personal  contact,  but  unfortunately  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Spain  America's  own  messengers  of  commerce  are  very  few. 
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HUELVA  AGENCY. 


By  Consular  Agent  W.  J.  Aloock. 

TTiielva's  foreifrn  trade  in  1014:  was  seriously  nffected  by  the  war 
and  by  labor  strikes  earlier  in  the  year.  The  exports  of  the  products 
of  the  mines,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade  of  this  port, 
amounted  to  only  '2.r>Sl,07-l:  tons,  a  decrease  of  358,983  tons  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  preccdin<2^  year.  There  were  also  decreases 
in  all  of  the  leadino-  imports,  such  as  copper  manufactures,  electrical 
material,  machinery  and  other  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and 
wood  and  lumber. 

The  wine  trade,  however,  was  jiood,  the  exports  from  Huelva  of 
this  article  showing;-  a  gain  of  3,613,051  gallons  over  1913,  France 
being  the  chief  country  of  destination. 

Imports  and  Exports,  by  Articles. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  quantity  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  lluelva  in  1913  and  1911: 


Articles. 

1P13 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

IMrORT.S. 

Tons. 

Tons. 
67 

24,518 
CCS 

856 
6,972 

644 
1,683 
3,764 
6,813 

EXPORTS. 

Carbonate  of  manganese 

Chestnuts 

ToitJt. 
24,*36G 
067 

20,595 

863.388 

6.420 

Tons. 

18,612 
3,380 

2,109 

7.  lis 

630 

1  596 

Copper: 

Ingots 

Huporphosphatcs 

11,930 

790,373 

8, 243 

290 

3,914 

12S 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 

Ore (pvrites) 

ture^  of: 

Precipitates 

Corks 

Other 

Corlc  waste 

0,812 

222 

120.429 

1.922.765 

0  4,700 

128 

oils,  mineral 

Fiqs,  dried 

Railway  locomotives  and  cars 

Iron  ore         

45,491 

1,648,559 

(1}  554  S72 

Wheat 

Sulphur  ore  (iron  pyrites) 

W  ine 

Wood  and  lumber 

12,016 

Wool 

140 

a  Gallons. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1914  consisted  of  140  tons 
of  railway  cars  and  locomotives,  3,268  tons  of  wood  and  lumber,  and 
1,0"26  tons  of  wheat.  The  United  Kingdom  sent  the  bulk  of  the 
machinery  and  other  iron  and  steel  products  and  47  tons  of  electrical 
material.  The  phosphate  rock  all  came  from  Algiers,  while  Belgium 
supplied  the  greater  j^art  of  the  superphosphates. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  quantity  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles invoiced  at  the  consular  agency  at  Huelva  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  in  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

1013 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Chestnuts pounds. . 

Copper: 

liars do.... 

Ore tons.. 

Cork  wnstc pounds.. 

Figs,  dried do 

732,480 

40,120,600 

260,687 

1,924,160 

67,200 

1,4;<5,.525 

9,0&S,777 

258,509 

2,539,595 

Goatskins,  dried. pounds.. 

13,007 

Hams do 

Sulphur  ore  (iron  pjTites) 

tons.. 

Sherry  wine gallons . . 

Walnuts pounds.. 

100 

420,095 
1,420 

' 

513,924 

7,028 

SPAIN — ^VALENCIA. 
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The  Shipping  of  the  Port. 

During  1914  a  total  of  1,244  steamers  and  5  sailing  vessels  cleared 
from  Huelva  with  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  1,517,405.  This  was  a 
decrease  of  251  vessels,  representing  310,785  net  tons  from  that 
of  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  steamers  with  total  net 
tonnage  and  the  flags  under  which  they  sailed : 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Net 
register. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Net 
register. 

A  ustrian 

Number. 
9 
11 
370 
66 
5 

32 

87 

8 

Tons. 
18,203 
11,694 
567,620 
81,418 
7,  7S0 
49,641 
58,139 
12,284 

Italian 

Number. 
31 
69 
8 
1 
521 
26 

Tons. 
59  623 

Belgian 

Norwegian  . . 

94,471 
2  411 

British 

Portuguese 

Russian . 

Dar  ish 

1  270 

Dutch 

Spanish 

475*220 

French 

Swedish . 

37  051 

Total 

Greek 

1,244 

1  516  825 

VALENCIA." 


By  Cousul  Claude  I.  Da^vson. 


Complete  statistics  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  Valencia  consular 
district  are  not  available,  but  from  those  at  hand  it  is  clear  that  the 
volume  of  maritime  foreign  traffic  in  1914  was  considerably  below 
that  of  1913,  which  showed  the  largest  trade  in  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  this  coast,  after  more  than  a  decade  of  constantly  expanding 
traffic.  Generally  speaking,  until  the  war  broke  out  there  had  been 
every  prospect  that  the  1014  returns  would  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  that  momentous  happening- 
caused  a  decided  contraction  of  the  subsequent  import  movement  and 
eliminated  for  the  time  being  one  primary  and  several  minor  markets 
for  oranges,  the  leading  product  of  the  district. 

Exports  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables — The  Wine  Trade. 

The  decrease  in  foreign  trade  is  rightfully  accredited  to  the  war, 
but,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  effect  on  exports  ^vas  less 
notable  than  on  imports.  For  example,  the  single  group  of  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  though  70,000  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds 
less  than  in  1913,  slightly  exceeded  its  usual  proportion  of  about  70 
per  cent  of  all  exports.  Orange  exports  formed  40,000  tons  out  of 
a  total  of  365,807  tons  of  this  group;  but  small  as  this  amount  is, 
compared  with  the  whole  orange  trade  originating  at  Valencia,  only 
about  one-sixth  of  it  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  few  months  of 
the  year  covered  by  the  war,  exports  from  October  to  December, 
1914,  having  been  but  16  per  cent  below  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1913.  The  remaining  five-sixths  appertained  to  the  1913- 
14  orange  season,  from  January  to  May,  1914,  being  the  result  of  the 
severe  freezes  in  January. 

The  unusual  and  entirely  unexpected  activity  in  the  orange  trade 
from  October  to  December,  1914,  even  with  important  German  and 

«  The  present  report,  dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Valencia,  supplements  the  report 
from  this  district  published  in  supplement  to  Coumeuce  Reports  No.  15b,  dated  June 
9,  1915. 
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Belgium  markets  shut  off,  indicated  that  there  ^vould  have  been  a 
new  record  of  exports  had  it  not  been  for  the  war. 

The  wine  trade  at  \'alencia  suffered  a  net  decrease  of  GO.OGi  tons, 
due  to  bad  crop  conditions  that  caused  a  heavy  decline  in  production 
and  the  subsequent  cessation  of  demand  from  southern  France, 
where  this  wine  customarily  finds  its  largest  market.  This  loss  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  volume,  but  relatively 
it  was  several  times  greater. 

Decline  in  Exports  of  Agricultural  Products  and  Iron  Ore. 

The  total  decline  in  foreign  exports  from  Valencia  in  1914: 
amounted  to  152,072  metric  tons  of  2,201.G  pounds,  or  23  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  losses  in  oranges,  onions,  potatoes,  melons,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  other  products  of  the  soil  (rice,  garlic,  peanuts,  almonds,  raisins, 
pepper,  etc.),  participated  to  the  amount  of  6,081  tons.  Xot  a 
single  agricultural  product  exceeded  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year.  Heavier .  business  in  potatoes  and  rice,  the  movement  of 
which  is  most  active  just  after  the  harvest,  was  prevented  by  Gov- 
ernment prohibition  or  limitation  of  exports.  Other  products  suf- 
fered from  a  combination  of  bad  crop  conditions  and  the  depression 
caused  by  the  war;  still  others  from  the  lack  of  demand  that  was 
noticeable  some  months  prior  to  the  war.  Peanuts  and  almonds 
were  in  this  category:  they  were  plentiful  and  of  good  quality,  but 
prices  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  few  transactions  took  place. 

Iron  ore  shipments  from  Sagunto,  Valencia,  and  Cartagena  were 
suspended  from  September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  At  Valencia 
this  trade  did  not  develop  according  to  ex])ectations  from  its  in- 
ception late  in  1013.  Anticipating  a  probable  annual  movement  of 
300,000  tons,  the  port  authorities  had  set  aside  an  entire  dock,  on 
which  shippers  were  authorized  to  store  ore  pending  embarkation, 
and  installed  machinery  for  the  loading  of  vessels,  yet  onh^  20,7G1 
tons  had  been  shipped  up  to  August. 

Small  Shipments  of  Industrial  Products — Decrease  in  Imports. 

Valencian  industrial  products  figured  in  the  export  statistics  of 
1914  to  a  vei-y  small  extent,  amounting  to  but  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  leading  articles  were  glazed  tiles,  drugs,  furniture,  canned  foods, 
paper,  peanut  and  copra  cake,  and  skins  and  hides,  amountinir  to 
lO.oTO  metric  tons.  ^lore  than  two  score  other  articles  of  local  pro- 
duction totaled  only  970  tons,  the  most  important  being  wool  fab- 
rics, G3  tons;  soap,  GO  tons;  mirrors  and  glass,  55  tons;  leather,  48 
tons;  glycerin,  29  tons;  cement,  2G  tons;  and  machinery.  24  tons. 
The  trade  in  these  articles  with  northern  Europe  was  almost  nil. 
Fair  quantities  of  glazed  tiles,  drugs,  furniture,  canned  foods,  and 
paper  were  shipped  to  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  but  the  greater  part  went  to  near-b}'  ^Mediterraneans  countries 
and  Spanish-African  colonies. 

The  decrease  in  imports  at  Valencia,  which  was  relatively  smaller 
tlian  in  exports,  19  per  cent  against  23  per  cent,  was  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  war  conditions.  The  limited  industries  of  the  region  depend 
overwhelmingly  on  foreign  supplies  of  coal,  fertilizers,  and  lumber; 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  cereals,  oleaginous  seeds,  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials. If  these  articles  were  eliminated,  the  inbound  foreign  move- 
ment at  Valencia  would  be  insignificant. 
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The  importance  of  Valencia's  purchases  of  foreign-manufactured 
merchandise  is  not  reflected  in  its  trade  statistics;  liowever,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  among  importers  to  withdraw  from 
their  isolation  with  respect  to  direct  dealings  with  foreign  traders. 
The  tendenc}^  will  doubtless  receive  an  impetus  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
in  fact  there  are  already  signs  thereof.  Business  men  are  evincing 
greater  interest  in  direct  buying,  and  apparently  it  only  remains  for 
foreign  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  provide  trading  facilities 
equal  to  those  accorded  by  the  wdiolesalers  of  Barcelona,  who  now 
control  the  bulk  of  Valencian  trade. 
Imports  and  Exports,  by  Articles. 

The  total  tonnage  of  imports  into  Valeijcia  in  1914  w^as  434,417 
(metric  tons),  of  which  coal  imports  am'ounted  to  145,121;  fertilizers, 
101,608;  lumber,  45,682;  corn,  barley,  and  wheat,  60,239;  and  copra 
and  peanuts,  23,945,  Thus  five  items,  or  groups,  of  raw  materials 
totaled  376,595  tons  or  82  per  cent  of  all  imports.  Of  the  balance  a 
large  share  embraced  other  raw  materials,  and  food  products,  such  as 
hides,  mineral  ores,  coffee  and  cocoa,  staves,  petroleum  oils  and 
grease,  codfish,  hemp,  wood  pulp,  iron,  steel,  and  lead.  Less  than  6 
per  cent  consisted  of  finished  manufactured  articles. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  quantity  (in  metric  tons  of 
2,204.6  pounds)  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  and  ex- 
ported from  the  port  of  Valencia  during  the  years  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


IMPOKTS. 


Barley 

Barrels  and  casks — 

Beans 

Coal: 

Mineral 

Vegetable 

Cocoa,  coffee,  etc 

Codfisli 

Copra 

Corn 

Dru?s 

Fertilizers 

Hemp 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron,  steel,  and  lead. 
Lime  and  cement. . . 

Lumber 

Minerals 

Oil  and  grease 

Paper  piilp  (wood) . . 

Peanuts 

Petroleum 

Staves 

Textiles ■ 

Tiles 

Tripe • 

Wheat 

Yarn  j 

All  other  articles 


Total 533,602 


1913 


Metric 
ions. 
2, 708 
20,  .530 
95S 

20S,  73.5 

1,(560 

2, 703 

4,480 

2,123 

29,323 

3,2S0 

106,079 

504 

1,071 

9, 9S1 

5,973 

57, 492 

314 

2,067 

1,252 

18,329 

928 

4, 270 

582 

416 

376 

38,376 

8,236 

256 


Meiric 
tons. 
1,754 
6,401 
648 

144,813 

307 

3, 561 

4,315 

3,4,54 

8, 533 

1,474 

101,603 

254 

1,098 

9,199 

6, 755 

45, 682 

7, 466 

2,897 

864 

20,491 

1,427 

3, 482 

280 

490 

239 

49, 952 

6,641 

336 


434,517 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Alcohol 

Almonds 

Beans , 

Bran , 

Carob  beans 

Chufas  (vegetable) 

Drugs 

Fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  etc 

Furniture 

Coalo 

Garlic 

Hides  and  skins , 

Minerals 

Oil,  vegetable , 

Paper  and  cardboard 

Peanuts 

Peanut  cake 

Pimentos , 

Raisins 

Rice , 

Tiles,  glazed 

Wine 

Wine  lees 

All  other  articles 

Total , 


1913 


Meiric 

tons. 

40 

671 

385 

231 

12 

343 

6,410 

436,365 

555 

2, 652 

1,461 

1,107 

31,558 

708 

487 

4, 862 

7,3.59 

3,179 

1,  483 

13,810 

7,227 

134, 9S2 

948 

403 


657, 238 


Metric 
tons. 
51 
539 
653 
514 


415 

3,927 

£65,867 

1,140 

1,715 

1,378 

491 

29, 765 

1,015 

227 

2,492 

7,792 

1,935 

911 

12, 127 

4,993 

65, 319 

927 

970 


£05, 163 


"Resliipment. 

The  Coal  Trade — Opportunity  for  American  Dealers. 

Coal  receipts  were  63,922  tons  less  than  during  the  preceding  3^ear. 
England,  as  usual,  appears  in  the  statistics  as  the  only  source  of 
supply,  although  it  is  known  from  unofficial  reports  that  one  or  two 
cargoes  of  gas  coal  came  from  the  United  States  for  the  local  gas 
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works,  which  sent  its  order  through  its  main  office  in  Paris.  The  war 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  maritime  traffic,  which  later  de- 
veloped into  a  scarcity  of  cargo  bottoms  engaged  in  the  Valencia 
trade.  Receipts  were  particularly  light  in  August  and  November 
and  absolutely  nil  in  December. 

With  regard  to  the  coal  trade  in  general.  America  has  been  at  a 
disadvantage  on  account  of  the  long  ocean  transit,  with  consequent 
high  freight  rates,  which  prevented  importers  from  even  considering 
it  as  a  source  of  supply  as  long  as  the  demand  could  be  filled  from 
England  under  favorable  conditions.  However,  developments  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  including  the  war  measures  taken  by  the 
English  Government  that  operate  against  unrestricted  coal  trade, 
indicate  an  early  necessity  for  assuring  the  supply  from  other  sources. 
Leading  dealers  are  in  correspondence  with  American  shippers,  and 
it  is  believed  business  Avould  commence  at  once  if  ships  were  avail- 
able. Shippers  and  dealers  plan  to  combine  several  small  orders  in 
one  cargo  of  4,000  or  5,000  tons  in  order  to  overcome  another  ob- 
stacle heretofore  prevailing  against  business  with  the  United  States, 
i.  e..  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  dealers  to  handle  small  orders. 
Another  faA'orable  circumstance  is  the  general  knowledge  or  belief 
that  the  Spanish  Government  is  encouraging  commercial  relations 
with  America.  It  has  removed  all  fiscal  charges  against  coal,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $1.06  per  metric  ton  (2.201.0  pounds),  includ- 
ing the  discriminatory  transport  tax  of  27  cents  a  ton  in  favor  of 
European  coal. 
Imports  and  Production  of  Fertilizers — Trial  Shipment  from  United  States. 

Fertilizer  needs  of  the  district  for  1911  were  filled  prior  to  the 
war.  hence  business  therein,  which  in  actual  volume  was  only  about 
5.000  tons  less  than  the  preceding  year,  may  be  qualified  as  normal. 
The  small  decrease  was  in  guanos  and  mineral  phosphates;  of  the 
latter  those  most  used  are  sulphate  of  ammonia,  lime  phosphates, 
and  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda.  Superphosphates  increased  slightly 
the  11)13  imports.  Although  foreign  superphosphates  seem  to  hold 
their  own  from  year  to  year,  it  is  said  that  the  native  industry  is 
graduall}^  getting  a  foothold  in  the  trade,  and  that  it  may  eventually 
assume  primary  importance.  Two  fairly  large  establishments  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Valencia  are  strong  factors  already:  one  being 
an  independent  concern,  developed  by  small  capital  by  local  people, 
and  the  other  a  branch  of  a  national  concern,  known  as  the  Union 
Esi)ariola  de  Superfosfates,  whose  plant  is  of  recent  construction. 

The  fertilizer  imports  of  Valencia  in  1914,  by  classes  and  countries, 
were  as  follows: 


Class  and  country  of  origin. 

Metric  tons. 

1 

Class  and  coimtry  of  origin. 

Metric  tons. 

Superphosphates 

21,572 

12, 662 

6,961 

1,176 

403 

370 

46,323 

34.324 

7,955 

Sulphate  of  ammonia— Continued. 
r?cl?ium 

2,335 

Russia     

1,709 

Nitrate  of  soda  (Chile) 

3.241 

Phosphate  of  lime  (sources  not  stated). 
Total 

30,472 

101,603 

I'nited  Kingdom 

Germany 

The  United  States  has  not  participated  in  the  trade  of  manu- 
factured fertilizers,  but  sends  occasional  cargoes  of  phosphate  rock. 
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Presumably  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  higher  transportation  cost,  but 
another  factor  with  much  influence  in  normal  times  is  the  custom  of 
buying  in  small  quantities  for  frequent  shipment,  even  in  quantities 
as  small  as  50  and  100  tons,  to  avoid  extensive  storing,  etc.  Competi- 
tion among  the  numerous  fruit  vessels  plying  regularly  between  this 
coast  and  European  ports  insures  reliable  service  and  lowest  possible 
freight  rates  with  those  countries.  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  trade 
Avith  England  and  other  countries  in  the  Avar  zone  lately  caused  local 
dealers  to  make  inquiries  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  reported 
that  negotiations  are  now  under  way  for  a  trial  shipment  of  fer- 
tilizers from  New  York. 

Construction  Lumber  and  Hardwood — Peanuts  and  Peanut  Oil. 

Construction  lumber  stands  third  ordinarily  among  leading  im- 
ports at  Valencia,  but  in  common  Avith  nearly  all  other  products 
in  1914  receipts  Avere  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  preceding- 
year.  Eussia  and  the  United  States  together  supplied  two-thirds, 
the  former  leading  by  a  small  margin.  Other  sources  Avere  Austria, 
SAveden,  Germany,  Finland,  and  Norway.  Here  also  Avar  condi- 
tions haA^e  caused  trade  to  turn  to  the  United  States,  whence  all 
supplies  are  coming  at  this  time. 

HardAvood  imports  totaled  781  metric  tons,  of  Avhich  567  tons 
were  from  Cuba.  This  material  is  consumed  in  the  thriving  cabinet- 
making  industry  of  the  region,  Avhich  has  succeeded  so  far  in  pre- 
A^enting  competition  of  foreign  furniture. 

Valencia  is  both  exporter  and  importer  of  peanuts.  As  the  former 
it  does  a  thriving  business  Avith  England,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  of  late  with  ports  in  Spain  in  the  selected  grades  of  home- 
grown nuts,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  countries  named. 
The  balance  of  the  local  crop  is  consumed  by  numerous  oil- 
compressing  plants  in  this  region;  but  the  supply  is  far  short  of 
the  demand  to  keep  the  plants  in  operation,  hence  large  quantities 
of  loAv-grade  peanuts  are  imported  annually  from  Egyj^t  and  the 
Far  East.  Peanut  oil  is  largely  consumed  at  home  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, but  is  also  said  to  be  employed  as  an  adulterant  of  oHa^c  oil; 
hoAvever,  very  little  of  it  finds  its  Avay  into  foreign  commerce. 
Decline  in  Automobile  Trade — American  Pianos  Predominate — Typewriters. 

The  automobile  trade  experienced  its  Avorst  season  in  1914.  Only 
25  cars  were  imported  by  sea,  as  against  92  the  year  before;  20  of 
these  Avere  American,  of  the  medium  and  low  priced  type  which 
were  so  successful  in  the  past.  Including  tAVo  ncAV  makes  introduced 
during  the  year,  American  cars  noAv  represented  here  (excepting  one 
by  subagents)  are  Ford,  Hupmobile,  Maxwell,  OA^erland,  Hudson, 
and  Buick.  War  conditions  naturally  influenced  business  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  but  prior  thereto  activity  Avas  noticeably  less  than 
usual.  HoAvever,  business  should  pick  up  as  soon  as  economic  condi- 
tions improve. 

Unexpected  features  of  the  import  movement  at  A^alencia  Avere  the 
large  number  of  pianos  received  from  abroad,  and  the  proportion 
from  the  United  States,  15  out  of  23.  It  was  the  largest  total  re- 
corded for  many  years,  and  neA'er  before  had  American  pianos  pre- 
dominated. Among  these  Avere  seA^eral  piano  players  (including  the 
well-known  Angelus) ,  Avhich  type  is  not  made  here  and  is  therefore 
beyond  the  scope  of  domestic  competition.    The  ordinary  pianos  of 
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American  manufacture  were  so  low  priced,  accordin":  to  the  dealer 
liandlinjx  them,  and  yet  compared  so  favoral)ly  with  local  products  in 
all  essential  characteristics  as  to  commend  themselves  to  the  trade 
for  trial,  in  spite  of  the  previously  acce])ted  view  that  foreign 
medium-crade  pianos  could  not  compete  in  this  market. 

There  was  a  notable  decline  in  typewriter  imports,  204  machines, 
aijain^t  1.01)-!:  in  ll)i;5.  Only  50  of  these  came  from  the  United  States; 
1-2  were  from  England,  and  232  from  (Jermany,  although  it  is  said 
many  of  the  latter  were  really  American  machines  purchased  or 
shii)ped  through  (Jermany.  Four  American  concerns  maintain  sales- 
rooms here,  managed  by  subagents.  This  is  an  increase  of  one  over 
the  jjreceding  year. 

Despite  several  efforts,  trade  in  rebuilt  typewriters  has  not  met 
Avith  much  success  in  A'alencia,  it  being  diflicult  to  i)ersuade  prospec- 
tive buyers  that  second-hand  machines  can  be  put  in  first-class  con- 
dition. However.  ])ersons  not  heretofore  interested  are  now  nego- 
tiating with  American  firms  with  the  idea  of  starting  business  in  this 
line. 

The  bulk  of  local  purchases  of  foreign  industrial  products,  wholly 
or  i)artially  manufactured,  is  handled  in  the  coasting  trade  from 
P)arcelona,  and  l)uvers  here  seldom  deal  direct  Avith  foreign  shippers; 
hence  statistics  of  over-sea  trade  never  reflect  the  true  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  these  lines.  The  figures  for  1914,  compared  with  those  for 
li)i;5,  show  considerable  loss  in  hardware  and  tools,  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  paper  jmlp.  sj^un  hemp,  and  general  merchandise. 

roreign  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Alicante. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  quantity  {in  metric  tons  of 
2.204.G  pounds)  of  goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Port 
of  Alicante  durin<>-  the  years  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


IMPORTS 


Bricks 

liuttor 

Cheese 

Ccmont 

Cinnamon 

Coal 

Cocoa,  cofTea,  and  lea 

("odfis'i 

Concionsed  milk 

Copper  and  bronze 

Corn, 

Cotton  wool 

Esparto  grass 

Klectric  material 

Fertilizers: 

Carbonate? 

(iuano 

Superphosphate 

Mineral  and  phos- 
phate  

Fresh  fri'it 

Hardware 

llcmp 

Iron  and  stool,  and  manu- 
facture ^  of 

Julp,  ramie,  etc 

Lubricants 

Macainery: 

Agricultural 

Other 

Marble 


MciTklons. 


23 

72 

3,231 

9 

C2,  TOO 

17ii 

5,919 

ira 

2o9 
2,710 

307 
3, 19.3 

78 

120 
8.  (i43 
14,018 


(iC. 
27 
147 


72 
50;; 
018 


Metric  tons. 
29 
28 
SO 
2,  .'J.^S 
13 
45,941 

inj 

0, 245 
105 
300 

2,977 
237 

1,893 
95 

82 
7,9S2 
9, 770 

14, 898 

44 

9 

138 

3, 703 

1,475 

1G2 

145 

480 
204 


Articles. 


IMPORTS— continued. 


I  Mineral  water 

I'aiiUs  and  varnishes. 

Paraflin 

rotrolc-.im.  crude 

I'ppper,  red 

ritch 

'  I'otato  Hour 

1  Hailroad  material 

*  Seeds 

Staves 

Tallow 

Telegraph  posts 

I  Timber 

Tin  plate 

!  Vegetables 

AVheat 

Wire 

Wood  pulp 

Zinc 


EXPORTS. 

I  Almonds: 

!         In  shell 

I         Shelled 

Aniseed 

'  IJarlev 

Barrels  and  casks. 

I  Bricks 

1  Cement,  lime,  etc. 
I  Corn 


Metric  tons. 

25 

81 

04 

7,019 

43 

329 

389 

2,C34 

314 

3,946 

149 
a  26, 080 

;j70 

368 

5 
437 
63 


14 

2,850 
299 


9,871 
2,035 


Metric  tons. 

9 

54 

47 

6,244 

33 

443 

2,236 

221 

1,133 

87 

149 

017,003 


578 
4,129 

20 
174 

30 


5 

1,019 

142 

96 

208 

6,520 

1,857 

19 


a  Cubic  meters. 


I 

I 
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Articles. 


Exror.TS — continued. 


Esparto: 

Grass 

Mats 

Fruit: 

Ircsh 

Canned 

Pulp 

Figs,  dried 

Furniture 

Garlic 

Grapes,  pressed. 

Gu(,  r.iw 

Hemp 

Lead 

Lemons 

Licorice  root 

Lime  tartrate... 

Marble 

Minerals 

Mineral  water. . 

Ochi-e 

Olives 

Olive  oil 

Olive-oil  lees 


1913 


Metric  r 
1, 


780 

884 
,220 
,048 
,124 


356 

,264 

1 

54 

,700 

40 

507 

151 


8 

1 

0  473 


iMric  tons. 

3, 143 

476 

254 
772 
375 
304 

95 
275 

59 
2 

13 
1,000 


421 
107 
147 
2,738 
176 
731 
153 
a  1, 271, 648 
97 


Articles. 


EXPORTS — continued. 


Onions 

Oranges , . 

Paper 

Peanut  cake 

Pepper,  ground 

Potatoes 

Raisins 

Rice 

Saffron 

Salt 

Sandals  (hemp  soles). . 

Sardines 

Scrap  iron  and  copper . 

Skins 

Shoes 

Tiles 

Timber 

Uva  ursi  leaves 

Vegetables,  canned 

Wine: 

Ordinary 

Sweet 

Wine  lees 

Wool 


1913 


Metric  Ions. 

342 

378 

07 

53 

1,725 

2,787 

133 

30 

22 

\2u 

6  3,110 

75 

522 

109 

31 

2,508 


801 

a  6-4,418, 367 

a.  169, 271 

4,768 

144 


Metric  tons. 

5U 

280 

75 

£0 

2,188 

535 

143 

34 

9 

492 

6  5, 902 

195 

,53 

49 

24 

2,567 

172 

57 

774 

a  30,  201,  039 

a  98, 096 

3,981 

107 


I 


o  Liters.  6  Pairs. 

A  Self-Sustaining  District — No  American  Capital. 

From  the  local  standpoint  commercial  relations  are  comparatively 
small  between  this  essentially  agricultural  section  and  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  an  integral  part.  Overland  communications  by  highway 
and  steam  roads  are  too  costly  and  inefficient  to  foster  internal  trade. 
Coastwise  transportation  offers  more  inducement  for  domestic  inter- 
course, yet  Valencia's  trade  with  other  Spanish  ports  seldom  ex- 
ceeds one-fourth  of  its  total  maritime  movement,  and  it  is  further 
significant  that  less  than  a  third  of  this  proportion  consists  of  agri- 
cultural products,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  form  the  raison  d'etre  of 
Valencian  prosperity. 

Its  independence  of  outside  influences  extends  even  to  language. 
The  national  tongue  is  quite  subordinate  to  the  Valencian  dialect, 
which  is  the  common  language  of  the  masses,  being,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  the  only  means  of  communication. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Valencia  district  is  due  to  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  under  the  capable  intensive  cultivation  of  the  large  indus- 
trious farm  laboring  class,  coupled  with  an  almost  unlimited  de- 
mand abroad  for  the  products  of  its  largest  and  most  valuable  crops, 
oranges  and  onions. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  through  all  the  period  of  the  district's 
development  the  control  of  property  and  business  remained  w4th  its 
own  people.  To-day  foreign  ownership  of  natural  resources  and 
trade  agencies  is  very  limited,  the  only  large  foreign  investments 
being  in  such  public  utilities  as  gas,  electric,  and  water  enterprises, 
in  one  of  the  leading  banks  in  Valencia  under  French  control,  and  in 
a  recently  com]3leted  narrow-gauge  railroad  connecting  Alicante 
and  Denia,  which  is  under  Belgian  control. 

There  are  no  important  American  property  interests  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  only  two  instances  are  known  of  attempts  at  investment  on 
a  large  scale.  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  planned  to 
compete  for  the  control  of  the  proposed  direct  railroad  between 
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ISIadrid  and  Valencia,  a  ijerennially  revived  project,  Avhich  is  even 
now  the  subject  of  competitive  l)iddino;  l)y  order  of  the  National 
(lovernment.  The  bank's  subsequent  withdraAval  is  said  to  have  been 
due  to  the  Government's  refusal  to  include  in  the  project  a  jiuaranty 
of  interest  on  capital  invested.  A  more  recent  attempt  at  American 
investment  is  said  to  have  failed  because  of  the  war's  interference 
Avitli  the  financial  plans.  It  Avas  a  proposal  to  combine  under  one 
or<ranization  the  several  Valencia  water-power  concerns  and  electric 
and  steam  tramways. 

Extension  of  American  Trade  Depends  on  Selling  Methods. 

The  onh'  existing  opportunity  for  American  enterprise  is  commer- 
cial. The  war  has  forced  local  importers  to  consider  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  in  the  innnediate  future,  and  it  appears 
to  rest  with  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  whether  the  op- 
portunity created  by  the  war  is  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  perma- 
nent and  more  important  trade  relations  in  years  to  come.  The  re- 
sult seems  to  depend  largely  on  the  methods  employed.  If  Valencia 
business  men  are  to  be  asked  to  forget  the  trade  habits  and  facilities 
they  have  enjo3'ed  for  years,  and  buy  in  America  on  American  terms, 
the  prospect  for  anything  better  than  transitory  business  is  exceed- 
ingly slight;  but  if,  as  should  be  the  case,  American  manufacturers 
show  faith  enough  in  their  own  i)roducts  and  in  the  Spanish  market 
to  trade  here  according  to  Spanish  methods,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion of  a  successful  outcome.  The  relatively  few  American  products 
already  known  here  were  sold  b}^  the  latter  method.  They  embrace 
many  articles  of  large  personal,  domestic,  and  industrial  use,  manu- 
factured articles  and  raw  materials,  necessities  and  luxuries;  and 
Avhile  the  volume  of  trade  is  small,  compared  with  the  predominating 
(Jerman  goods,  the  quality  is  generally  recognized  as  superior,  and 
the  consumer's  price  reasonable.  Almost  any  Avell-posted  importing 
merchant  will  admit  that  preference  for  German  goods  is  based  more 
on  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  purchased  and  paid  for  than  on 
comparative  value  with  products  of  other  nations,  and  as  merchants 
are  not  swayed  in  their  purchases  from  abroad  by  local  influences 
affecting  style  or  popular  demand  for  particular  classes  or  grades, 
the}^  naturall}^  consult  their  own  convenience  Avhich,  in  a  word,  is 
adherence  to  the  trade  methods  on  which  Germany  developed  her 
commercial  relations.  Unfortunately  American  goods  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  diflicult  to  buy,  this  impression  being 
heightened  by  distance  and  the  aloofness  of  manufacturers,  in  con- 
trast with  the  personal  contact  between  buyer  and  seller  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

It  seems  to  be  up  to  American  manufacturers  to  make  their  own 
way  in  this  field,  just  as  the  Germans  did.  On  this  hypothesis  this 
consulate  based  its  suggestion  of  some  months  ago  (published  in 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Eejiorts  for  December  31,  11)13)  for  a 
joint  selling  agency  and  sample  room  in  Valencia,  to  be  supported  by 
American  manufacturers  of  goods  already  known  to  some  extent 
and  of  others  that  appear  to  be  suitable  for  this  market. 
Need  for  Personal  Element. 

The  need  for  the  personal  element  in  trade  promotion  is  imperative, 
because  the  publicity  methods  so  x^rominent  in  the  commercial  life 
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of  other  countries  can  not  be  profitably  employed  here.  The  edu- 
cated classes  and  discriminating  buyers  who  might  be  influenced  by 
the  various  forms  of  advertising  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
population  and  their  patronage  goes  to  a  very  few  first-class  shops, 
which  might  benefit  greatly  by  judicious  advertising  but  which  ha^-'3 
yet  to  learn  the  value  of  publicity.  Advertising  for  the  masses,  how^- 
ever,  would  mean  money  thrown  away  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
illiterac}'.  Hence  mercantile  advertisements  are  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  daily  newspapers,  which,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  three  pages  of 
news  and  local  items,  amusements,  etc.,  and  one  page  of  personal  and 
professional  cards,  with  a  few  scattering  announcements  of  foreign 
manufacturers. 

By  personal  interest  is  meant  active  representation  in  the  country 
and  readiness  to  fill  orders  quickW,  and  to  secure  orders  periodical 
visits  to  the  trade  by  commercial  salesmen  are  necessary.  Merchants 
here,  especially  those  whose  business  is  w^orth  wdiile,  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  being  approached  in  this  manner  that  they  distrust  attempts 
to  do  business  solely  by  correspondence,  which,  unfortunately,  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  American  method  in  this  part  of  Spain.  It  is  the 
more  objectionable  from  the  United  States,  because  of  the  long  dis- 
tance and  lapse  of  four  to  six  weeks  between  the  dispatch  of  a  letter 
and  receipt  of  reply.  Merchants  argue  that  European  goods  can  be 
contracted  for  in  Valencia  and  delivered  within  six  weeks,  wdiereas 
American  firms  waste  the  time  in  preliminary  negotiations,  the  ma- 
jority of  letters  extolling  the  products  offered  for  sale  and  inviting 
the  recipient  to  write  for  further  information,  but  lacking  the  essen- 
tial price  and  delivery  data,  which  would  enable  the  dealer  to  say  at 
once  whether  business  is  feasible  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cor- 
respondence method  is  practically  useless  as  a  trade  promoter  in  this 
district.  American  firms  that  have  been  most  successful  here  are 
represented  in  Spain  by  a  branch  house  or  a  native  general  agent. 
In  either  case  the  goods  are  introduced  in  Valencia  through  com- 
mercial salesmen. 

Banking  and  Transportation  Facilities. 

The  subjects  of  banking  and  of  transpoi^tation  facilities  between 
Valencia  and  the  United  States  were  referred  to  in  a  previous  report 
from  this  office.  (Published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Keports 
for  Dec.  14,  1914.)  In  the  present  state  of  trade  they  are  equal 
to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  though  neither  is  calculated  to 
foment  greater  commercial  intercourse.  Banking  arrangements,  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  exchange,  are  some- 
times retarded,  owing  to  the  dependent  character  of  local  institutions, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  transactions  are  effected  more  expedi- 
tiously through  business  firms,  the  nature  of  v.diose  relations  with 
foreign  countries  permits  them  to  do  private  banking  on  a  small 
scale. 

Ocean  communication  with  the  United  States  fluctuates  with  the 
shipping  seasons.  It  includes  passenger  and  freight  accommodations 
to  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Through  bills  of  lading  are  issued 
from  these  ports  to  Valencia,  although  transshipment  is  necessary  at 
Barcelona,  Marseille,  or  Genoa,  for  none  of  the  three  steamship  lines 
touching  here  on  the  outw^ard  voyage  includes  Valencia  in  the  home- 
ward-bound itinerary.     The  delay  in  transit  and  delivery  of  pur- 
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chases  from  America  is  the  chief  drawback,  it  being  understood  that 
the  freif^ht  rates  to  this  destination  are  practically  the  same  as  to 
liarcelona.  There  is  little  hope  for  better  service  until  the  volume  of 
business  increases,  which  seems  to  depend  on  a  change  from  the  pres- 
ent apathetic  attitude  of  American  exporters.  The  transportation 
companies  have  been  urged  time  and  again  to  have  their  ships  call 
here  on  the  voyage  from  America,  but  declined  on  the  ground  tluit 
the  trallic  did  not  justify  it. 
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